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III. USE OF THE TECHNIQUE IN PLANNING REMEDIAL ACTION FOR A 
REPRESENTATIVE PROBLEM AREA ! 


Essentials in the analysis of survey data.—The touchstone of any 
survey is the readiness with which the collected data lend themselves 
to analysis—the process which brings order and meaning into masses 
of raw data. A scheme of analysis that will reveal significant rela- 
tionships in lucid and economical fashion must be an integral part of 
a good survey procedure. 

In qualitative appraisals such as the technique under discussion, 
the use of index items and rating scores contributes to the desired 
clarity and economy of interpretation in two fundamental ways. 
Kirst, it gives summary expression to the over-all quality of the ob- 
served phenomena; second, it facilitates the analysis of interrela- 
tionships among these phenomena. 

In the preceding section of this report it was shown that penalty 
scores for survey areas taken as a whole do give summary expression 
to the over-all character of these areas and facilitate the comparison 
of their housing quality. But for full understanding of the internal 
problems of an area, and for the shaping of official policy with respect 
to it, the over-all ratings must be supplemented by more detailed 
examination. 

The point of view from which analyses are made is most important, 
since the choice of a principal classification for tabulation of the data 
implies that study of this particular category will yield both valid 
generalizations and guides to concrete action. 

Three basic classifications for the analysis of housing data which 
may be expected to reveal significant relationships are: (1) character 
of the dwellings, (2) character of the families housed, and (3) areal 
subdivisions of the district surveyed. 


1. Analysis by character of dwellings is based on the assumption that in any 
area a given type of housing accommodation (tenement, one-family dwelling, 





* Adapted from report to Thirteenth Meeting of Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, Washington, 
D.C., February 2, 1942. Prepared by Allan A. Twichell, Andrée Emery, and Anetole Solow. 
1 The earlier sections of this report appeared in the PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS, 57: 285-296 (1942). 
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rooming house, building with mixed residential and business uses, etc.) may have 
inherent qualities which differentiate it from other types, and that these qualities 
should govern the formulation of official policy and action. Aside from the type 
of building, other characteristics such as monthly dwelling rental or age of building 
may provide revealing subclassifications. 

2. Since housing problems derive not only from physical conditions but also 
from social and economic relationships, it is important to analyze the data in 
terms of the principal sociological characteristics of the families housed. Tabula- 
tion of essential data according to differences in race or nationality, income, and 
size of family may be needed to disclose important housing problems associated 


with these characteristics. 

3. Underlying the analysis by areal subdivisions is the hypothesis that the 
district surveyed may contain subareas which are relatively homogeneous with 
respect to significant attributes, and within which more or less uniform action can 
be taken. For this type of determination, essential data should ordinarily be 
tabulated by city blocks, but where conditions vary greatly within the blocks it 
may be preferable to break the data down by street frontages. It will then be 
seen whether blocks or frontages with similar characteristics fall into larger 
homogeneous subareas for treatment. 

The central substandard district previously described (survey 
area II)? well illustrates the range of housing deficiencies which make 
a slum area the daily concern of one city department or another. 
Area II will therefore now be briefly appraised by means of selected 
analyses under the three headings just mentioned. It is not intended 
here to develop the findings in such detail as would be required to 
form the basis for a fully integrated housing program. It is rather 
the purpose to show that interpretation of basic data under even a 
few subclassifications will disclose the nature of an area’s housing 
problem and will produce usable directives for remedial action. 

Analysis by character of dwellings—type of structure—In area II 
the number of structures is about equally divided between tenement 
(three-or-more-family) and nontenement types. Thirty percent of 
the buildings which contain residences, however, also have business 
or other nonresidential uses, and this condition is by no means 
restricted to the tenements. In the belief that significant problems 
might be associated with these mixed uses, the following classification 
of structure types was used for tabulation of the data on physical 
deficiencies: 


Dwelling structure Dwelling structure 
without business with business 
1-family 1-family 
2-family 2-family 
3-or-more-family (tenement) 3-or-more-family (tenement) 


Review of conditions according to this classification revealed that 
physical deficiencies are far worse in buildings with mixed residential 
? This mixed business and residential district of a Connecticut city, comprising 849 dwelling units, is 


described in the issue of the PUBLIC HEALTH ReErorts previously cited. The general characteristics of the 
area are given on page 290, and the salient housing charecteristics are shown in figure 1, page 291. 
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and business uses than in the purely residential buildings. The 
poorest of all types was the tenement with mixed uses. In the purely 
residential class of structures, tenements were werse on the whole 
than the one- and two-family houses. The distribution of selected 
deficiencies in the various types of buildings is presented in figure 1. 

In tenements with mixed business and residential uses, one-half 
or more of the dwelling units have the following deficiencies: No 
bathing facilities; toilets outside the dwelling unit; toilets shared by 
two or more families; toilets in poor sanitary condition. Fifty-seven 
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percent of these tenements with mixed uses are reported either in 
need of major repairs or beyond repair; the proportion of dwelling 
units subject to fire hazard is nearly twice as large as in purely resi- 
dential tenements; and more than half of these mixed tenements are 
infested with rats. Rat infestation, however, is marked in all types 
of mixed residential and business buildings, largely because of the 
nature of businesses conducted on the premises, which include nu- 
merous food-handling and junk-storage establishments.’ 

It is evident that enforcement or other remedial action for this 
area must recognize the concentration of physical deficiencies in 

The field schedules for this technique (appended hereto) are designed to record infestation only as 
reported by the householder. (See dwelling-unit schedule, item F.) In this particular area, however, 


the health department inspector confirmed the infestation before recording it. Thus the figures on infes- 
tation for area [1 may be taken as authentic and conservative. 
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tenements and other buildings with mixed uses, although basic defi- 
ciencies among the dilapidated one-family houses without business 
will also need serious attention. (See figure 1 for condition of repair 
and bathing facilities.) 

In addition to the type of structure, the dwelling rent is often used 
as a basis for tabulation and analysis, on the assumption that rental 
values will reflect the quality of dwellings. In fact, it is often con- 
tended that rental alone is a valid indicator of problem areas. It is 
therefore worthy of note that in area II as a whole the rents bear little 
relation to the quality of dwellings, as to either their facilities or their 
general condition. The reason for this anomalous situation will appear 
in considering the racial problem of the area. 

Analysis by character of family—race.—In districts inhabited by 
both Negroes and whites, the housing conditions and needs of these 
two groups may differ so radically that it is essential to recognize the 


QUALITY OF HOUSING AVAILABLE TO WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES 
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race difference as one of the basic factors in analysis. This is not 
merely a theoretical venture but is a necessary step toward practical 
action, for the Negro housing problem is usually both more acute and 
more difficult to cope with than that of any other population group. 

In area II, about 30 percent of the dwelling units are occupied by 
Negroes. Had these units been concentrated in a distinct Negro 
district, as is so often the case, the tabulation of penalty scores and 
basic deficiencies by areal subdivisions, as considered in later para- 
graphs, might have served to clarify the Negro housing problem of the 
area. The dwellings of colored families, however, were found gener- 
ally intermingled with those of whites, and separate analysis by race 
of families was required. 
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Results of this study are the most striking of any obtained in the 
three test surveys. Tabulation of penalty scores for the physical 
condition of dwelling units of whites and Negroes shows both an 
appalling discrepancy between the quality of housing available to 
these two groups and clear evidence that Negroes on the average pay 
higher rents for the same quality of housing. 

Whereas the median physical penalty score for all dwelling units in 
the area is 50 points, it is 67 for units occupied by Negroes and only 
34 for those of whites. As shown in figure 2, 69 percent of the units 
occupied by whites have penalty scores of less than 50 points, as against 
only 18 percent of the Negro accommodations. Every fifth Negro 
dwelling unit incurs a physical penalty of 90 points or over—possible 
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only in houses of the most primitive or degraded type—whereas only 
one of every hundred white units has such a high penalty score. 

The median occupancy penalty score is 15 points for Negroes as 
compared with 8 for whites. One-eighth of the colored families live 
under conditions characterized by occupancy penalties of 40 points or 
more. Penalties of this magnitude generally occur only where every 
form of crowding is extreme and where landlord services are completely 
lacking. 

The incidence of selected deficiencies in dwellings occupied by Ne- 
groes and whites is shown in figure 3, which tells its own story of 
inequality. 

In addition to the conditions indicated in figure 3, the majority of 
Negro dwellings are located in structures reported either in need of 
major repairs or beyond repair. Only a negligible proportion of the 
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Negroes live in structures in good condition. Doubling of families in 
a dwelling unit, generally a most serious form of overcrowding and one 
which may result either from housing shortage or from a need to share 
excessive rents, was found in less than 1 percent of the dwelling units 
of white families but in over 7 percent of the Negro units. 

The table below reveals still further the qualitative gap between 
the housing facilities available to whites and Negroes in this area. 


White and Negro dwellings in 4 rent classes by physical penalty scores 
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In each rent class, the penalty scores for physical condition are far 
higher for Negro dwellings than for those of whites. The most 
striking case occurs in the $20-$25 rent group, where the median 
penalty is 63 points for Negro dwellings, as against 24 points for those 
occupied by whites. 

In short, the housing occupied by Negroes in this slum area, as 
measured by our provisional rating scale, is physically about twice as 
bad over-all as that of the whites; in the various rental brackets the 
median Negro dwelling shows from about 1% to over 2% times as 
heavy a physical penalty score as that of the median white dwelling. 
Overcrowding and other occupancy problems in general are also 
about twice as serious for colored families as for whites. It is clear 
that a drastic solution is needed for the Negro housing problem here: 
either new public housing facilities or other truly low-rent schemes 
adapted to the needs of this particular group of the population. 

Analysis by areal subdivisions—blocks —For systematic law enforce- 
ment and various other kinds of housing action it is essential to know 
whether a major survey area contains subareas of sufficiently distinct 
character to require differential treatment. To illustrate the results 
yielded by analysis of areal subdivisions, an area comprising 14 
representative blocks in the heart of the central substandard district 
has been studied. 

The average physical-condition penalty score of dwelling units in 
these blocks was 51 points, which is so high that the area may be 
considered seriously substandard. The individual blocks, however, 
differ considerably and seem to fall into three classes according to the 
average penalty score within the blocks. These classes are shown in 
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figure 4as A, B, and C. In class A the average physical penalty score 
per block is 29 points, the averages of individual blocks ranging from 
24 to 36 points. Class B has a range of block averages from 43 to 
59 penalty points, with a class average of 53. Blocks in class C 
average 81 points, and range from 72 to 96 points. 

While the housing in class A blocks thus appears only moderately 
deficient on the physical side, the blocks in group C reveal an extreme 
slum character. It is doubtful that any remedy less drastic than 
complete demolition of the housing structures can be applied to blocks 
in this latter class, where further analysis of deficiencies has shown that 
all structures are in serious disrepair; where 90 percent of dwellings 
are deficient in toilet facilities and 85 percent lack bathing facilities; 
where, further, 30 percent of the units occur in daylight-crowded 
structures. 

Although conditions in class B blocks are slightly better, it seems 
improbable that the majority of substandard structures could be re- 
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habilitated on any profitable basis, for many of them are characterized 
by serious lack of repair and by primitive toilet, bathing, and heating 
facilities. 

Even in the A blocks, 20 percent of the dwellings have penalty 
scores of 40 points or more, but this class as a whole shows distinctly 
better characteristics than the remainder of the area. In this group 
of blocks only 14 percent of dwellings are deficient in toilet facilities and 
21 percent in bathing facilities; need of major repairs is reported for 
one-third of the units. The indication is, therefore, that conditions in 
these blocks could be brought up to an acceptable standard by demoli- 
tion of a few of the worst structures and by improvements of sanitary 
facilities and some structural repair in others. The demolition of 
structures beyond rehabilitation would also somewhat alleviate day- 
light-crowding, and might tend to retard further blighting within 
these blocks. A glance at the map, however, shows that the blocks 
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in these three classes do not form compact subareas. Therefore, while 
remedial action might prolong the useful life of class A blocks, these 
are so intermixed with blocks of definite slum character that it would 
be unsound policy to plan for their improvement without further 
considering the ultimate fate of the area as a whole. 

This area is located between a main railroad line and the principal 
downtown business street, and is traversed by main trucking arteries. 
Approximately half of the buildings in the district are entirely business 
or industrial—a condition inimical to a satisfactory housing environ- 
ment. Although further studies from the city-planning viewpoint 
would be needed to determine the specific uses for which this area 
should be replanned, even a cursory review of neighborhood character- 
istics indicates that it is not suitable for continued residential use. 
Any schemes of rehabilitation or mandatory repair should therefore 
be keyed to the possibilities of converting the area to purposes other 
than housing. 

Implications for early official action —It is believed that even this 
partial interpretation of the data has demonstrated the value of this 
appraisal technique as a diagnostic tool in the hand of official agencies, 
both for the broad evaluation of housing quality in terms of health- 
fulness, safety, and livability, and for consideration of specific enforce- 
ment and rehabilitation problems in a slum area. Aside from ques- 
tions of basic housing policy which will be considered in the closing 
section, there become evident several types of action which should be 
taken immediately by local agencies of the city studied, in order to 
remove threats to human health and safety or to conserve marginal 
dwellings which must be kept in use during the war emergency. 

1. Housing inspection and law enforcement.—Numerous hazards and legal vio- 
lations were revealed by this health department survey which warrant special 
enforcement measures by that department or further appraisal and appropriate 
action by the technical personnel of other city departments concerned with 
housing. Within the province of the health department would lie reinspection 
and abatement in dwellings where serious crowding was indicated, a drive against 
rat infestation in tenements and other premises with mixed uses, special sanitary 


policing of structures having shared toilets and of those showing insanitary condi- 
tion of toilets or garbage accumulations in the yard, and other measures to enforce 
specific provisions of present laws. 

The building department should make skilled appraisals and issue appropriate 
enforcement orders with respect to buildings where extreme structural deteriora- 
tion has been reported. The fire department should undertake similar enforce- 
ment in those premises where specific fire hazards were observed. 

The basic appraisal should be extended, with similar cooperation between the 
city departments on technical refinements, to all other problem areas in the city— 
either as known to local officials to be substandard or as shown by the block data 
tabulations of the 1940 Federal housing census to be of doubtful quality. 

2. Formulation of an official minimum housing standard.—An early step should 
be the review of the appraisal data as the basis for setting a local standard below 
which dwellings would be closed or demolished as fast as new construction or 
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rehabilitation permitted rehousing the families concerned. Present laws and 
ordinances deal with various deficiencies as separate problems, but they give no 
objective basis for determining the point at which the combined defects, or over- 
all quality, of a dwelling render it unfit for human habitation. A new type of 
standard is therefore needed, which will set forth the minimum combination of 
facilities and conditions prerequisite to continued occupancy—a standard of 
over-all fitness for habitation.‘ 

Because of the power of the building department to order demolition of unsafe 
buildings and the power of the health department to order the closing of insanitary 
structures or those otherwise unfit for human habitation, the minimum standard 
for human occupancy should be arrived at jointly by these two agencies; it would 
be highly desirable to enlist the cooperation of the fire department in formulat- 
ing those elements of the standard concerned with fire hazard. 

Once this standard is established, the penalty scores for individual buildings in 
area II, together with the data on individual deficiencies of each building, will 
reveal those structures which should be demolished or vacated and those where 
compliance with the new standard could be ordered. 

3. New legal controls.—In this particular community, as in many others, the 
principal weakness of existing laws and ordinances lies in their failure to require 
in one- and two-family houses some of the basie safeguards and amenities pre- 
scribed for tenements. This survey has shown that nontenement dwellings need 
protection under the law no less than tenements with respect to condition of 
repair, fire hazards, and infestation; certain toilet conditions in nontenement 
dwellings should also be dealt with by the legal regulations. 

The prevalence of highly unsatisfactory occupancy conditions has suggested 
the need for a new type of overcrowding regulation; perhaps one under which the 
maximum ¢eapacity, in persons, of at least each multiple dwelling must be posted 
as a stimulus to observation by inspectors and a deterrent to willful violation by 
either landlord or tenant. 

4. Measurement of the need for new low-rent housing facilities.—It has been shown 
that perhaps half of the dwellings in this central district are physically so defective 
as to preclude their rehabilitation on any economic basis. Extension of the ap- 
praisal to other problem areas would make it possible to judge the total number of 
structures in the city which should be demolished as part of a long-range program, 
as well as the number of families in need of housing assistance because of poor 
facilities, overcrowding, or an intolerably high ratio of rent to income. Such 
investigation should, of course, pay particular attention to the problems of Negro 
families, for 80 percent of them in area II have been shown to live in dwellings of a 
character which may be irremediable except by demolition. 


IV. OBJECTIVE APPRAISAL——-A TOOL FOR SHAPING BASIC HOUSING 
POLICIES 


Housing betterment has long pivoted around two poles: enforce- 
ment of the restrictive powers exercised by health or building depart- 
ments and development of constructive measures such as govern- 





‘ While the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing has dealt with the subject of housing standards in its 
Basic Principles of Healthful Housing, no attempt is made here to define substandard housing conditions as 
the basis for legal action. The subcommittee believes that housing standards which are to form the basis 
for law enforcement should be formulated locally in terms of prevalent housing deficiencies and with due 
regard to actual possibilities of enforcement. The rating system of this technique is, of course, intended 
to be used both in formulating standards and in measuring degrees of substandardness in specific structures, 
blocks, or larger areas, 
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mental subsidy for new housing facilities. Forty years ago it was in- 
conceivable that large-scale housing progress in America could come 
about through any better means than well-drawn regulations under the 
police power. Ten years ago progressive housers concerned themselves 
primarily with public housing, and the improvement or extension of 
regulatory measures fell somewhat out of fashion, for in the minds of 
many the housing problem was to be solved categorically by the 
employment of governmental subsidies for new construction. 

A balance between these two schools of thought is now being achieved, 
to which the war lends added meaning. A strengthening of regu- 
latory measures becomes vital for the conservation of our housing re- 
sources in a period marked by cessation of normal building, while 
constructive programs have broadened from public housing alone to 
cover neighborhood rehabilitation and the replanning of entire com- 
munities. The distinction between restrictive and constructive 
measures has therefore lost its traditional sharpness. During the 
war and for post-war housing programs both types of action will be 
needed. 

Determining the extent to which, conservation or construction 
should be pursued is one of the first problems encountered in a com- 
prehensive approach to housing. To make such determinations 
possible was a primary objective of the subcommittee in the develop- 
ment of this appraisal method. Rough descriptions such as the 
standard real property inventories are not sufficiently precise or 
adaptable tools for the varied requirements of modern urban planning. 
A procedure is needed which will express fine distinctions between 
various housing areas or between major categories of shelter, and 
which at the same time can serve as a basis for the qualitative classi- 
fication of individual dwellings, structures, or areas. 

The study of one substandard area above has shown some of the 
types of local action which may immediately arise out of basic surveys 
and appraisals in limited survey areas—without important changes in 
the viewpoints, organization, or policies of official agencies. The 
following are suggestions of more far-reaching consequences which may 
result if the idea of qualitative appraisal is adopted as a foundation- 
stone of housing policy, and if the various bodies concerned with 
housing develop further the trend toward cooperative effort already 
evident in many places. 

1. Systematic inspection and coordinated enforcement.—Sporadic 
enforcement of housing regulations has been characteristic of most 
cities. One reason has been the chronic shortage of replacement 
dwellings for families in structures ripe for condemnation; other 
factors have been the resistance of the courts to vigorous action against 
an owner’s rights in property, the lack of reasonably precise tools for 
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measurement of over-all housing quality, and the tradition that 
inspection and enforcement need be put in motion only upon receipt 
of specific complaints. 

Responsible city officials have come to recognize that certain types 
of housing deficiency are detrimental to families or to the community 
whether or not complaints are made. In a growing number of cities, 
therefore, enforcement based on complaints is being supplanted by 
systematic inspection, coupled with appropriate routine enforcement, 
throughout districts of poor quality or among types of dwellings 
presenting special problems. 

Such measures should not be, as they often are, the sole concern of 
one city bureau which happens to have some curiosity about its 
housing job. The health department, the building department, the 
fire department, and newer bodies like the housing authority and the 
planning commission have interdependent responsibilities. In treat- 
ing its own aspect of the problem each can be effective only if it has 
reasonable knowledge of the basic facts and some understanding of 
their policy implications. Cooperation between these agencies should 
be axiomatic, for it will make enforcement schemes more complete, 
more effective, and more economical. 

A technique for objective appraisal of housing adequacy not only 
lends itself to the promotion of cooperative effort, but is close to being 
the kernel of it. Such appraisal permits the designation and classifica- 
tion of problem areas which call for different types of administrative 
action appropriate to various official or unofficial agencies, and it 
produces basic records around which a central repository can be 
maintained, accessible to all groups concerned. 

In some cities the data from quite limited surveys, or even the 
findings on flagrantly bad individual properties, have been used with 
notable effect as publicity material to muster public sentiment in 
support of adequate enforcement. Surveys which both measure the 
full extent of the local housing problem and lay the foundation for a 
comprehensive solution should be invaluable in gaining popular sup- 
port for needed enforcement programs, including needed appropria- 
tions for personnel to carry them out. 

2. Housing standards for other purposes than law enforcement.— 
Official housing standards of the type discussed above will be useful to 
numerous organizations aside from those normally charged with 
housing enforcement, especially if the standards be related to a scheme 
of appraisal which permits measurement of degrees of substandardness. 

Public and private welfare agencies are generally aware that 
seriously substandard housing facilities or extreme overcrowding may 
tend to undermine the health and morale of their client families. 
Many of these bodies are developing or wish to develop housing 
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standards according to which rental payments for dependent families 
may be scaled. Relief agencies are particularly important among the 
potential supporters of official standards and discriminating appraisal 
methods, for in the long run they can bring tremendous leverage to 
bear for housing improvement through their rent-paying relationship 
to large numbers of property holders. The support of official and 
private welfare groups for the promulgation of official standards 
and also their help in drafting such standards should be more widely 
cultivated. 

Local housing authorities might embody the official standards in 
their tenant-selection regulations for new projects and could recognize 
the appraisal ratings of individual family conditions as a primary 
measure of housing need. Rent-control boards could similarly use 
the standards and the ratings in rent disputes, adopting official sub- 
standardness as a ground for revoking unjust rent increases. 

It may be impossible as a general thing to interest local tax officials 
in checking their assessed values for low-grade dwellings against a 
basic appraisal of healthfulness and livability. Pressure can and 
should be brought to bear on these officials, however, as it has been 
in at least one housing-conscious city, to the end that if incurably 
substandard structures revert to the city for delinquent taxes they 
shall promptly be destroyed rather than thrown back on the real- 
estate market because the city’s left hand knows not the business of 
its right hand. 

3. Synthesis of regulatory and constructive powers.—A general limi- 
tation of housing regulations is their failure to develop possible 
punitive actions beyond demolition, closure, or token fines. Housing 
consciousness, on the part of both the general public and the courts, 
has reached an all-time high, and it is reasonable to expect that broad 
support would be given to measures calling for a policy of discrimi- 
nation as well as overt action, stipulating, for example, that in premises 
where substandardness is established by objective appraisal, rents 
may not be increased® or possibly even that they may not be main- 
tained above a level set to penalize substandardness. 

A second and striking weakness of restrictive housing laws is their 
general lack of any intent to employ the sanctions of police power in 
support of constructive programs such as those of public housing 
authorities and planning agencies. This weakness is to be expected, 
for our pattern of housing regulation has been largely handed down 
from a time when there was no climate of constructive public policy 
for housing and city planning. Increased governmental aid on the 
constructive side, represented in the past few years by the public 


5 An act embodying substantially this prinetple, the so-called Minkoff Law, has been in force for several 
years in New York State: Laws of New York 1938, ch. 675. 
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housing program and by Federal aid to planning bodies, has brought 
strong potential forces into play for the strengthening and broadening 
of police-power controls. If fully recognized and exploited, these 
forces may revolutionize our attitude toward law enforcement and 
the instruments under which it is carried out. 

The development of official local housing standards coupled with 
sound appraisal techniques should warrant the drafting and testing 
in court of laws which provide that buildings and areas below a cer- 
tain standard shall be taken out of housing use after a limited period 
allowed for amortization of any remaining economic value of the 
structures. Not only should such laws, if sustained, help in deflating 
speculative property values which have blocked the replanning of 
slum areas, but they would serve notice on communities as to the 
number of dwellings to be replaced by a given date. Local housing 
and planning bodies would thus be stimulated to more vigorous pro- 
gramming and search for funds. Furthermore, since the economic 
value of the worst buildings would presumably have been liquidated 
during the period of grace, it should be possible within a reasonable 
period to clear slums without payment for many of the structures. 
This is accepted practice in British slum clearance, and the lack of 
similar powers in America is estimated ® to have cost our public 
housing program, in a typical year, over $400 per new dwelling unit 
built. 

We must begin to think of comprehensive housing programs in 
which official designation of substandardness by areas will serve as a 
beacon to guide the agencies of reconstruction into those districts 
whose improvement under the police power may be hopeless, but 
which offer prime opportunity for private and governmental rehabili- 
tation schemes, including housing projects as a basic form of public 
works. 

In other words, imaginative exercise of restrictive powers may 
supply for the first time a method of earmarking whole districts so 
as to indicate both the relative urgency and the types of constructive 
programs needed for their improvement or rebuilding.’ 

4. Post-war reconstruction of substandard urban areas.— Official 
bedies and individual leaders in the fields of public administration, 
city planning, economics, and public health, concerned with the 
spread of detrimental housing conditions over large areas of our cities, 
recognize that constructive urban rehabilitation and replanning 
schemes on a vast scale are needed to cope with the steady physical 





* William J. Barron: Low Cost Housing and Slum Clearance. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale 
School of Law, 1941. 

7 The paragraphs under topic 3 have been adapted from a forthcoming report of the Subcommittee on 
Housing Legislation and Administration of the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, “Principles and 
Policies underlying the Elimination of Substandard Housing Conditions by the use of the Police Power.” 
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and economic deterioration of central urban districts. Not only is 
it one of the democratic peace aims to provide shelter and environ- 
ment which will promote healthful jiving for all families, but the exe- 
cution of large-scale urban reconstruction projects immediately after 
the war is now being advocated by many economists as a primary 
type of public works to stabilize our post-war economy.® 

The need for advance planning of local public works programs calls 
for early consideration of urban rehabilitation schemes by city ad- 
ministrations. Such planning is not different in kind from efficient 
day-to-day municipal administration, but is merely an extension of 
a constructive rehousing function that many cities have undertaken 
in recent years. 

While the problem areas to be dealt with in post-war reconstruction 
are usually known in a general way, sound planning on the scale 
contemplated will require closer definition and measurement of sub- 
standard housing than is now employed, both to delimit the areas 
needing rehabilitation and to reveal the nature of remedies required. 
Good techniques for measuring the quality of houses and their neigh- 
borhood environment will supply many of the judgments needed in 
selecting slum-clearance sites, in considering the suitability of areas 
for continued housing use, and in determining possibilities for re- 
habilitation of existing structures. 

Basic housing inventories conducted routinely under the inspection 
powers of law-enforcement agencies (and interpreted by them jointly 
with public housing and planning authorities) can be made to provide 
in a year or two the basic elements of long-range plans for critical 
areas. By utilizing the resources of permanent local agencies, these 
plans may be kept up-to-date, whatever the duration of the war, to be 
effectuated promptly at the end of it. 

In view of the huge capital expenditures required at best for large- 
scale reconstruction, every effort must be made to reduce property 
acquisition costs to reasonable levels. Post-war programs should be 
able to operate with reference to legal standards which carry effective 
economic sanctions, to obviate the payment of public works funds for 
the purchase of dwellings maintained in gross violation of the law. 
Therefore local participation in Federal or State benefits under these 
programs might well be made conditional upon the development of 
adequate housing standards, systematic appraisal in problem areas, 
and effective legal means for bringing down the price to be paid for 
seriously defective houses. 


*See, for example, Guy Greer and Alvin H. Hansen: Urban Redevelopment and Housing, Planning 
Pamphlet No. 10, National Planning Association, Washington, D. C. December 1941. 
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needed to develop the subcommittee’s appraisal technique. Special 
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for analysis of certain field data. 

The primary purpose of these demonstration surveys was to test the 
diagnostic value of the subcommittece’s technique, and no effort has 
been made by the committee to secure adoption of the recommenda- 
tions made in section III of the report with respect to the central sub- 
standard district. It is worthy of note, however, that the health 
department of the city concerned undertook on its own initiative to 
carry out several of the recommended steps as their desirability 
became apparent during the course of the survey. 


\ NOTE ON THE APPENDED SCHEDULE FORMS AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TECHNIQUE 


Two field schedules are used, in the subecommittee’s technique, to enumerate the 
characteristics of dwelling units and dwelling structures. The structure and prem- 
ises schedule is filled out once for each building, whether containing one or more 
than one dwelling unit. This schedule is in the form of a folder, into which the 
dwelling unit schedules—one for each flat, apartment, or other unit in the strue- 
ture—are slipped for filing. 

The dwelling unit schedule is reproduced here in full, whereas for the structure 
schedule only the principal page for field entries can be shown. The portion 
omitted provides for entry of address and other structure-identification data, 
computed penalty scores, area covered by buildings, recorded legal violations, 
appraisal of fire hazards, and tax assessment and delinquency data. Space is 
also provided for photographs of the structure if desired. Items on physical and 
occupancy conditions are not segregated in the field schedules, but they appear as 
separate groups in the penalty rating column. 

Omitted also is the block schedule, now in the experimental stage, which carries 
various environmental appraisal data and summarizes the character of housing 
in the block. 

The subcommittee is now undertaking further demonstration surveys in cities 
where cooperation of law-enforcement and planning agencies is assured, with the 
primary purpose of finally developing the environmental appraisal portion of the 
technique. These further surveys will also make it possible to validate a revised 
penalty rating scale, check the total unit-cost of complete appraisals, and test the 
enumerators’ instructions, tabulation plans, etc., to the point where these can be 
released, with the field schedules, for general use. 
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HISTOGENESIS AND REPAIR OF THE HEPATIC CIRRHOSIS 
IN RATS PRODUCED ON LOW PROTEIN DIETS AND PRE- 
VENTABLE WITH CHOLINE’ 


By R. D. Lituie, Senior Surgeon, L. L. ASHBURN, Passed Assistant Surgeon, W. H. 
SEBRELL, Surgeon, F. 8. Darr, Senior Biochemist, and J. V. Lowry, Passed 
Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


In 1940 (1), we succeeded in producing a peculiar type of hepatic 
cirrhosis in rats by feeding a low protein diet and giving 20 percent 
alcohol or water to drink. Further experimentation has reduced the 
time necessary to produce such a cirrhosis to an average period of less 
than 3 months, some animals coming down in as little as 5 weeks. 
The details of the dietary experiments have been published elsewhere 
(2), the purpose of this paper being to set forth the anatomic and 
histologic details of the disease process and the apparent sequence of 
events in their development and in regeneration when the animals 
are placed on high protein or high choline diets. 

The earliest evident change is the accumulation of fat globules of 
varying size in the liver cells, generally first about the hepatic venules, 
often irregularly, and later diffusely throughout the parenchyma. 
Larger fat globules tend to occur in the centrolobular areas, smaller 
droplets toward the portal areas. Somewhat after the appearance 
of the centrolobular fatty alterations, small globules of a peculiar 
hyaline basophilic substance appear. 

To this material we are giving the name ‘“ceroid” (xnpds=Wwax-+ 
eldos=form, appearance). This material occurs in fine to fairly large, 
round and oval globules up to 20 in diameter. These hyaline 
globules stain deep to very pale blue green with eosin and polychrome 
methylene blue. They are often brownish orange rather than orange- 
red with sudan IV, and still stain in the same way with this dye in 
paraffin sections. However, the latter must be mounted in Apathy’s 
syrup as are frozen sections, since exposure to such organic solvents 
as alcohol, acetone, and xylol promptly removes the stain. They 
contain no iron when the acid ferrocyanide test is applied, but the 
same phagocytes may occasionally contain hemosiderin between the 
hyaline globules which stain pink with the basic fuchsin counterstain. 
When stained with hot carbol fuchsin, decolorized with hydrochloric 
acid alcohol and counterstained with methylene blue, the hyaline 
globules are pink to deep red in color. Smaller isolated globules in 
liver cells stain the deepest red. Globules in the lungs are also usually 
deep red, while those in the spleen may be paler. It is our impression 
that staining by Ziehl Neelsen is more brilliant in biopsy material and 
in well preserved than in autolyzed tissue. 


1 From the Divisions of Pathology and of Chemotherapy, National Institute of Health. 
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This ceroid apparently appears first as isolated fine droplets in 
liver cells, clearly so in non-fatty areas, less evidently, of course, in 
cells distended by large globules of fat. Only occasionally may 
these ceroid droplets be seen in liver cells only. Very promptly after 
its first appearance multiple globules of ceroid appear in phagocytes 
lying between the liver cell cords. These phagocytes are probably 
Kupffer cells. When they first appear these ceroid phagocytes are 
scattered irregularly, then tend to accumulate in the sheaths of the 
hepatic venules and in foci beneath the liver capsule. Later they 
form cellular strands proceeding in the midst of the centrolobular 
fatty areas, or through the now diffusely or irregularly fatty liver, to 
form trabeculae. These trabeculae proceed not only from the sheaths 
of hepatic veins and the capsule but also may abut on portal areas 
containing mature ducts and arterioles. As these primarily cellular 
trabeculae develop, delicate connective tissue fibrils appear among 
them, perhaps at first stainable only with silver or picroanilin blue, 
later staining with picro-acid fuchsin also. The connective tissue 
may increase greatly in amount so as to predominate in the trabeculae, 
or may remain inconspicuous. In addition to the dominant ceroid 
phagocytes, the trabeculae also enclose numbers of isolated necrotic 
or surviving liver cells, some of which possess compact cytoplasm, 
others being filled with fat globules. Small clumps of liver cells are 
also included. Sometimes there are numerous slender, often double 
strands of narrow fusiform cells with leptochromatic nuclei which we 
are more inclined to interpret as proliferating capillaries than as ducts, 
as well as increased numbers of obvious bile ducts with cuboidal 
epithelium. 

These trabeculae segregate small and large, angular and rounded 
nodules of fat-laden or fat-free liver cells. Ceroid globules still oc- 
casionally appear in liver cell cytoplasm and in clusters in phago- 
cytic Kupffer cells. These segregated areas not infrequently contain 
apparently normal portal areas with duct, vein, and perhaps artery, 
even in advanced cirrhosis. 

In places the trabeculae broaden out into bulky areas of replace- 
ment of hepatic parenchyma by a variably dense fibrillar connective 
tissue irregularly permeated by ceroid phagocytes, isolated and 
clumped liver cells, proliferating strands of slender fusiform cells, 
bile duets, and small masses of liver tissue which may sometimes show 
diffuse interstitial infiltration by ceroid phagocytes and even fusiform 
fibroblasts. Also there are often numbers of apparently free fat 
globules staining solidly scarlet with sudan IV, or, not infrequently, 
as an orange-red rim of variable width about a central clear area. 
Similar pictures to the last are also seen in paraffin sections, the rim 
of lipoid material in this case staining blue-green with the Roma- 
nowsky and acid fast with Ziehl Neelsen. Occasionally there are also 
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numbers of multinucleate giant cells with their nuclei in a regular 
peripheral ring. Such replacement areas are of variable size, up to 
perhaps two-thirds of a lobe in extent. They occur more often near 
the hilus of the liver, near the ventral surfaces of lobes, and in ventral 
lobes, particularly the caudate lobes, but may sometimes occupy the 
free anterior margin of a lobe. A 


REPAIR CHANGES 


Material for biopsy was taken from the livers of a number of animals 
on the cirrhosis-producing diet. Some of the animals were then put 
ona high protein diet and others were given a supplement of choline. 
A preliminary report of the results of this study has been published (3). 
The findings are given here because of their bearing on the histoge- 
netie picture. 

Following the biopsy, the animals died or were killed at intervals 
varying from 2 to 42 days. In the first 3 days there is a slight decrease 
in the amount of fat in liver cells. By the sixth day this change is 
prominent and in addition there is slight liver cell hyperplasia. In 
16 to 18 days most livers show complete disappearance of this fat. 
However, in a very few livers it is present in very small amounts, 
usually as fine droplets, and in the vicinity of the trabeculae. Liver 
cells show marked increase in size, up to 504 in diameter, have ampho- 
philic granular cytoplasm, and larger and more deeply stained nuelei. 
Cells with more than one nucleus are present in moderate numbers 
and 5 or 6 nuclei per cell are occasionally seen; they are usually round 
to oval, but are rarely knobbed or incompletely lobated. Rarely a 
nucleus measures 254 in diameter; however, a moderate number are 
present measuring 15y. In contrast to the shrunken angular isolated 
cells in trabeculae seen in the untreated animals, they are often quite 
large, round to polygonal, and grouped to form sharply marginated 
hyperplastic nodules. Liver nodules, although still showing some 
irregularity of shape, have convex margins. This is most distinct 
where the hyperplastic trabeculated parenchyma borders on areas of 
fairly dense fibrous tissue replacement. 

The amount, distribution, and density of the fibrous tissue, and the 
number and distribution of the ceroid phagocytes do not appear to 
be affected. A longer period of treatment will be necessary to deter- 
mine the disposition of the phagocytes and to observe any possible 
alteration in the fibrous element. 


OTHER ORGANS 


Aside from the liver, the principal changes are the occurrence of 
ascites and hydrothorax in some of the animals with more advanced 
cirrhoses, and enlargement of the spleen. 
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The principal microscopic changes in the spleen are a reduction 
almost to the vanishing point of microscopically evident ferric iron in 
the pulp reticulo-endothelium in advanced cirrhoses, and the presence 
of a more or less pronounced sinus reticulo-endotheliosis with phago- 
cytosis of variable quantities of ceroid. Ceroid globule accumulation 
is particularly prominent around the fibromuscular trabeculae but 
occurs throughout the pulp and also at times in swollen phagocytes 
within the often atrophic splenic follicles. When hemosiderosis is 
present at the same time, fine hemosiderin granules are often seen in 
the same cells between the larger, iron-negative, basophilic, ceroid glo- 
bules. Even when the hepatic changes are only centrolobular fatty 
infiltration with scattered ceroid phagocytes, some of this material is 
often found in the spleen pulp. 

Small abdominal (pancreatic and inter-renal) and peribronchial 
lymph nodes encountered in sections of the other viscera of animals 
with cirrhotic livers often show patches of sinus reticulo-endotheliosis 
with phagocytosis of variable numbers of ceroid globules. 

Scattered ceroid phagocytes are seen also infrequently interstitially 
in the adrenal cortex, and more often in the solidly cellular marrow of 
the tibia and femur. In the lungs one often finds ceroid phagocytes in 
the septa where they often form small nodules, and in addition one 
finds larger, apparently free globules of acid-fast material within the 
septa. 

Various degenerative changes were noted in the epithelium of the 
renal convoluted tubules, but as most of the animals were allowed to die 
and obvious autolytic changes were often present in other viscera, not 
much significance’ was attached to these. The acute nephrosis of 
choline deficiency was encountered in a few animals. 

Altered blood was sometimes found in the stomach, and occasional 
mucosal hemorrhages and necroses were demonstrated. The signifi- 
cance of these is not clear at this time. 


DISCUSSION 


Among the more noteworthy features of the hepatic cirrhosis de- 
scribed are the absence of hemorrhages and, in the earlier stages, of 
evident necrotic liver cells, the absence of evident biliary obstruction 
even in the most advanced stages seen, the presence of ascites in 
some of the animals, the apparent centrolobular and interstitial origin 
of the trabeculation, and the constant presence of a peculiar acid- 
fast hyaline material, here designated as “‘ceroid,” which apparently 
originates in liver cells, but is most abundant in phagocytes between 
cell cords especially in the trabeculae in the liver and in reticulo- 
endothelial phagocytes in the spleen, lymph nodes, and lungs. 

This ceroid has been seen in some other experimental material in 
smaller amounts, and usually in association with low protein diets 
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which might conceivably have produced this same type of cirrhosis 
had the experiments been continued longer. This substance was not 
identified in any of the cirrhoses occasioned by seleniferous wheat 
studied by Lillie and Smith (4, 5) and by Franke and his co-workers 
(6, 7) and also the hemorrhages and cell necroses of selenium cirrhosis 
were not present in the condition described here. 

The dietary cirrhosis described by Rich and Hamilton (8) in rab- 
bits differs from the foregoing in the absence of acid-fast hyaline 
material, in the apparently primarily periportal location of the pro- 
liferation, in the inconstancy of fatty changes in hepatic cells, in the 
frequent occurrence of biliary stasis, and in the frequency of hemo- 
siderin pigmentation. The diet was similar to the diet of the present 
experiment in its low protein content. 

The high fat plus alcohol and high fat diets of Connor and Chaikoff 
(9, 10) produced in dogs fatty livers with a primarily periporta! fibrous 
trabeculation, or later, a diffuse fine trabeculation, not evidently peri- 
lobular or periportal, in which biliary stasis was evident. 

Connor (1/1) also reports the production of hepatic cirrhosis in rab- 
bits on a high protein diet by feeding alcohol. He describes in some 
animals a periportal and interlobular scarring with much duct pro- 
liferation, isolated single and clumped liver cells, and fairly regular 
trabeculation. Hyaline and fatty liver cells were common. 

It is questionable whether the amount of “fibrosis’’ reported by 
Gyorgy and Goldblatt (12) in their dietary liver necrosis constitutes 
a true hepatic cirrhosis. Certainly rats studied by us showing appar- 
ently the same centrolobular coagulative to hemorrhagic necrosis of 
the liver have shown no gradation of this process into clearly defined 
hepatic cirrhosis, although under certain, now well defined, dietary 
conditions, both processes may be seen in the same liver (unpub- 
lished data). 

In von Glahn and Flinn’s rabbits treated with lead arsenate (13), 
fibrosis was confined largely to portal areas and found only occa- 
sionally in interlobular areas. Lobulation remained regular, in con- 
trast to the irregular trabeculation seen in the foregoing experimental 
cirrhoses or in human cirrhoses. 

The cirrhosis produced in rats by Earle and Victor (14) by a low 
protein diet with 5 to 10 percent added cystine resembles that pro- 
duced by selenium in similar diets in respect to cell necroses, hemor- 
rhages, and irregular trabeculation. 

Various authors have worked with copper poisoning in rabbits. 
Among these Oshima and Siebert (/5), Flinn and von Glahn (16), 
Herkel (17), Ellenberger and von Hofmeister (18), Polson (19), and 
Brandl (20) saw no cirrhosis. Baum and Seeliger (2/) reported liver 
degeneration, necrosis, fat deposition, interstitial connective tissue 
proliferation, and mixed iron-free and iron-positive pigmentation of 
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liver cells in various larger animals. Filehne (22) reported cirrhosis 
of periportal type in one rabbit; Adrianoff and Ansbacher (23) reported 
cirrhosis in 3 rats. Hall and Butt (24) produced pigmentation and 
some periportal fibrosis but no definite cirrhosis in a considerable 
number of rabbits, but no significant changes in rats, and later Hall 
and MacKay (25) produced pigmentation in 18 of 21 rabbits with 
cirrhosis in 9 of them, and none in 21 controls. Mallory and co- 
workers (26-29) had variable success in the production of pigment 
cirrhosis in rabbits and sheep, less in guinea pigs and rats. 

This peculiar experimental hepatic cirrhosis of rats has no counter- 
part in the usually described varieties of hepatic cirrhosis in man. 
Careful restudy of 76 cases of cirrhosis and primary liver carcinoma 
with cirrhosis failed to reveal any cases which could be identified with 
the experimental condition. In no case was hyaline, basophilic and 
sudanophilic, acid-fast material identified in liver cells, Kupffer cells, 
or phagocytes. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In rats low protein, choline-poor diets produce a peculiar hepatic 
cirrhosis characterized particularly by fatty infiltration and by the 
appearance of a peculiar hyaline substance, designated as ‘“ceroid,”’ 
in liver cells and various phagocytic cells in the liver and in other 
viscera, notably spleen and lungs. 

Correction of the major dietary defects results in quite prompt 
regression of the fatty changes, increases in size and, apparently, 
number of liver cells and persistence of the fibrous trabeculation and 
of the ceroid phagocytes. 

This experimental cirrhosis is not identifiable with any of the 
previously described experimental toxogenic cirrhoses nor with any 
of the usual varieties of hepatic cirrhosis in man. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1942 


[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 





Week ended 


Correspond- 














- >| ing week, 
Mar, 21, 1942 1941 

Data from 87 large cities of the United States: 

, EERE RRR SY Sea AE ASE ee eee ae 8, 836 9, 008 

pS | SRE ERT i ee ee 9, 046 |...... 

Total deaths, first 11 weeks of year - ad 101, 461 105, 251 

Deaths per 1,000 population, first 11 weeks of: f year, annual rate. __-.-.._- 12.9 13.4 

Deaths under 1 year of age- witacmnoat abst diasattadsesbentbisalieacs 545 536 

Average for 3 prior years__.._...............-.----. i 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 11 weeks of year 6, 211 5, 954 
Data from industrial insurance euapeiee: 

Policies in force_- Porte (ikintieinmnimeimnoniidente 64, 938, 889 64, 594, 526 

Number of death claims_____- nisleenaceiaaaame taba 13, 541 13, 208 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, REAR NIE 10.9 10.7 

10.3 11.1 


Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 11 weeks of year, annual rate 














PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 28, 1942 


Summary 


The current incidence of measles, meningococcus meningitis, and 
poliomyelitis and the cumulative figures for these diseases to date this 
year are above the 5-vear (1937-41) medians for the corresponding 
periods, 

The number of cases of meningococcus meningitis reported for the 
current week (90) is sbove that for any corresponding week since 1937. 
The largest numbers of cases and the highest case rates are reported 
from the New England, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Pacific 
States (New York 20 cases, Massachusetts 8, Pennsylvania 8, Mary- 
land 6, and California 6). 

Although the incidence of poliomyelitis is not alarmingly high (23 
cases, widely distributed), it is above that for any corresponding 
week of the preceding 5 years. The total number of cases reported 
.to date (289) is, however, below that for the corresponding period of 
both 1941 (293) and 1940 (311). 

The incidence of both smallpox and typhoid fever for the current 
week is the lowest on record for the corresponding week. Of 19 cases 
of smallpox, the 4 West South Central States reported 10 (Texas 4, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 2 each). 

Other reports include 2 cases of anthrax (1 each in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania), 17 cases of amebic dysentery (5 eaeh in New York 
and Georgia), 72 cases of bacillary dysentery (33 in Texas, 15 in 
Georgia, 8 in Louisiana, 7 in New York), 43 cases of unspecified 
dysentery (22 in Arizona, 19 in Virginia), 1 case of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever (in Wyoming), 14 cases of tularemia, and 37 cases of 
endemic typhus fever. 

The crude death rate for the current week for 88 large cities in the 
United States is 12.5 per 1,000 population, as compared with 12.4 for 
the preceding week and 12.6 for the 3-year (1939-41) average. 

(510) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended March 28, 
1942, and comparison with corresponding week of .1941 and 5-year median 


In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none were reported, 
cases may have occurred. 





































































































Meningitis, 
Diphtheria Influenza Measles meningococcus 
Week Week Week Week 
Division and State ended— Me- ended— Me- ended— Me- ended— Me- 
dian dian dian dian 
Mar. | Mar. | 1936-| Mar.| Mar. | 1936- | Mar. | Mar. | 1936- | Mar! Mar.| 1936- 
28, 29, 41 28, 29, 41 28 29, 41 , 28, 41 
1942 | 1941 1942 | 1941 1942 1941 1942 | 1941 
NEw ENG. 
Maine ceanallidiiaieel 1 1 2 2 1 13 151 41 41 1 0 0 
New Hampshire...-- 0 0 0 icunkndiessenes 18 83 7 0 0 0 
le a ae 0 0 ee Se ee 39 27 24 0 0 0 
Massachusetts_....-- 1 2 a Eee Pees 929 787 782 8 3 3 
Rhode Island__.....- 1 0 ee = 243 5 18 0 0 0 
Connecticut _-....--- 0 1 - ae 8 8 518 126 134 2 1 0 
MID. ATL. . ona : 
an, ee 31 22) 30 11 28 28 8,831) 1,615 20 4 4 
Now Jereey......~... 1 11 ll 16 15 15 672} 3,244) 1,156 3 1 1 
Pennsy!vania___..--- 10 9 oe ae 1, 206; 5, 65 333 8 10 7 
E. NO. CEN. 
nee ee 12 7 7 14 16 16 260; 7,818 238 0 2 2 
RR 14 19 12 36 33 33 155) 1,095 84 0 1 2 
RAE RSE 29 34 33 35 94 94 741; 4,497 2 2 0 1 
Michigan ?__........- 6 ll ll 3 28 6 232) 5, 896 318 2 1 2 
Wisconsin. .........- 3 0 0 24 324 202 886) 1, 447 769 1 0 0 
W. NO. CEN. 
Minnesota___......-- 5 1 2 1 7 3 786) 12 120 0 0 0 
Gish: camdadiasatend = @ Beara 71 9} 395) 270 169 Of OF 0 
aaa 5 3 10 1 9 71 645, 146 27 2 0; 0 
North Dakota. ____-- 1 5 1 ae 6 78| 1| 1 0| 6} 0 
South Dakota- ....-- 7 1 0 1 2 1 14, 13) 2) 0, 0 0 
_ RRR 3 5 3 Ee, Se ae 239) 3 58| 0, 0) 0 
Kansas <piaeesiibtniin 2 8 7 12 13 13 608, 1,133 434 0 1 1 
sO. ATL. | | 
Delawave. .......-.-- 0: 0 ee, NR 7 337 24 0) 0, 0 
Maryland 3_._....... 1 4 4 8 176 28 632| 393) 393 6 0 1 
Te eee 0 2 3 4 2 2 88 | 276) 68 2 0; 1 
I 6 14 12} 524 441 441 298 2, 547| 427) 4 5) 5 
West Virginia___..__- 4 9 9 67 29 118 280) 612) 19) 2) 3 3 
North Carolina... - 8 12 20 68 59 59; 1,028 1,600; 1,313) 2 3 3 
South Carolina__.... 3 5 5} 435 713) 713 259) 598 32) 2) 0) 1 
Caen... 660fCi2|tséis|~SCtséSAY:Cs«é2N|s—=“iéi,sS (s,SCiwD,s—id‘SS’“C(<‘#eéak):si(<ié‘éat];:(‘(<ti‘idk 
Pe idaadcctenienn 2 6 6 4 165 19 171; 1,337) 193, 0 3) 2 
E. 80. CEN. | 
Kentucky-.........- 4 6 6 19 26 64 106; 1,280 151 4 5 2 
Tennessee... .......-.- 6 11 7 7 220 184 118 712 66) 0, 0) 3 
CO 5 4 12 883 883 495 829 210 4 4 4 
Mississippi ?_____._.- 2 3 ae Se ae es ee 0 2) 0 
W. 80. CEN. 
| Eee 4 13 8} 172 195 254 172 352 RS 1 1 1 
ae. 10 3 SES 8 31 100 69 32 1 1 1 
Oklahoma. -.......-- 7 2 7 143 201 97 264 48 0 1 1 
as 35 34 34/ 1,049) 1,173) 1,166) 2,914) 1,825 518 2 2 2 
MOUNTAIN 
Montana... ....-..... 3 0 1} 14 10 40 53 44 60 0 60 0 
8 einai pases 1 0 0 Eas Se 92 17 25 0) 0 0 
W yoming............ 2 1 i Pee eee 7 126 37 0 0 0 
Saas 10 10 gy 56 48 ll 238 363 BA 0 0 0 
New Merxico-......... 1 3 3 Se 1 13 342 68 0 0 0 
pe 0 2 2| 165 96 102 204 109 104 0 0 0 
OER TREES 0 1 0 39 18 13 266 31 127 0 0 0 
RE a 0 A a EPCS HELE 52 enn 0 ee 
PACIFIC 
Washington. _......- 1 3 1 5 13 13 291 40 40 3 1 0 
CIE. .o., centinnienien, 0 3 3 36 22 33 144 361 68 0 1 1 
California_........... 15 12 20; 252 253 221; 6,343 359 444 6 0 2 
_ _— 272) 311 380} 3,755 5, 603 | 5, 603| 24, 293 56, 440) 15, 779) 90) 57| 57 
12 weeks___.._....... 3, 8141 3,619! 6, 208157, 885/450, 538 139, 3991182, 906 319, 67,152,500, 842 504 683 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended March 28, 
1942, and comparison with corresponding week of 1941 and 5-year median—Con. 








































































































~~) 
Poliomyelitis Scarlet fever Smallpox | T7Phold rapes 
Week — = Week Week 
Division and State | ended— | yo. Week ended ended— | yge.| ended— - 
. ee ee Me- dian fia ¥ 
| 1936- dian 1936- | | dian 
Mar. | Mar.| ““y)" | Mar. | Mar. | 1936-41| Mar. | Mar. | “4,” | Mar. | Mar. | 1936- 
22, '| 29, | #! 28, 29, 23, | 29, 28, | 29, 
1942 | 1941 1942 1941 1942 | 1941 1942 1941 
NEW ENG. 
Maine sected 0 0 0 20 5 17 0 0 0 0 0 1 
New Hampshire_ --- 0 0 0 36 1 4 0 0 0 0 1 0 
OE eee 0 0 0 5 i6 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts__.-- 0 0 0 388 166 194 0 0 0 l 0 0 
Rhode Island_-_--..- 0 0 0 16 7 17 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut. -..---- 0 0 0 41 71 108 0 0 0 l 0 l 
MID. ATL, 
New Vorm.....c<<«- 2 0 0 545 640 904 | 0 0 0) 4 10 9 
New Jersey_-.---- 0 1 0 174 346] 225; O| of oOo] 1 i 1 
Pennsylvania___-_- 0 0 0 603| 400] 548] O;} O} OO} 7 7 | 7 
E, NO. CEN. | | 
ee 0 0 I 261 297 339 2 3 2] 1 | 2 
Indiana __..----- 1 0 0 132 190 190 } 8 st 64 0 
SS 2 1 2 3ll 512 592 | 1 | 7 7 1 | 3 3 
Michigan 3____- 1 1 0}  2R4 396 Fe 2} 2! 2 2 
Wisconsin ‘, 0 0 0 145 156 159 | 0 | 7 5 | 0 | 0 | 0 
W. NO. CEN. 
Minnesota o| oO 0 95 63 7 | 0 3) 7] I 0 | 1 
lowa — 0 0 1 79 64 145 0 4} 2] 0 0} 1 
Missouri es 1 1 0 125 40 109 2 7; 2] 1 1 | 2 
North Dakota _-- ! 0 0 | 23 HT] i) 0 0 | 3 0 0 | 0 
South Dakota. _- 0 0 0 | 44 10 13 0 0 | 1 | 0 0 0 
Nebraska ont 0 0 0 | ‘A 55 4] 0 | 0 | 3 | 0 0 0 
Kansas eS 1 0 0 106 61 135 | 0 l | 2 0 | 2 1 
sO. ATL. | } | 
Delaware aa 0 0 0 | 60 il | 10 | 0 | 0} 0 | 0 0 0 
Maryland 4 0 | l | 8! 49 | 39 | 0 0 | 0 | 0) 1 | 2 
Dist of Col 0 0 0 | 13 14 i6 0 0} 0 | 0! 2 | 0 
Virginia 0 l 0 | 33 76 30/ 0 os: OS) 2 3 
West Virvinia 1 0 0 | 31 3S 41 | 0) 0} 0 | l 2 2 
North Carolina 0 2 0 | 25 32 37 | 0) 1 | 0} 0 2 2 
South Carolina _. 1 | 0 0} 0 s | 0} 0 | 0} l 1 2 
Georgia 1 | 0 | 0 | 10 9 0 | 0 | 0 | 6 3 3 
Florida } Oo; 2] 1 | 1 6 S| 0 0 0 5 8 | 2 
BE. SO. CEN, 
Kentucky : 0} 0 0 | 8! 180 111 1 | 0 0 0 1 2 
‘Tennessee S 0 0 0} 47 130 37 1 | 0 0 | 2 2 2 
Alabama aie 2 | 2 l 18 25 18 0 0 1 | 4 3 3 
Mississippi 2 0 2 0 6 0 7 1; oO 0 4 0 1 
Ww. SO. CEN, 
Arkansas. ......-. 0 0 0 2 7 8 2 0 1 1 5 5 
Louisiana an 0 0 0 1 5 ll 2 1 1 2 2 6 
Oklahoma. .-....--- 0 1 1 17 18 19 2 0 3 0 1 1 
Texas nists 2 0 1} 40 71 83 4 3 7 6 5 .) 
MOUNTAIN | 
! 
Montana. .._......-| 0 1 0 23 34 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Idaho eect Et. 0 1 0 6 7 14 0 0 l tH 0 0 
Wyoming.........- 0 0 0 9 20 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Colorado ae l 0 0 37 24 44 0 0 3 0 0 0 
New Mevxico____-- 0 0 0 10 4 22 0 0 0 2 2 2 
preees............ 0 0 0 8 9 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Utah ?___. a 0 0 0 42 ll 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nevada - 0 0 2 Bee eee 0 | eee 0 § 
PACIFIC 
Washington. _______| 1 0 0 | 53 12 2 0 1 1 1 0 0 
ee | 0 1 1 13 7 31 0 0 14 0 0 0 
RNIN cosistiimiads 5 | 1 0! gy 133 186 0 0 8 4 4 3 
Total.........| 23| 19| 19| 4,260] 4,465] 5,416 | 19| 48| 270| 65| 7 95 
12 weeks..........-- aso | 206 | 255 | 48,344 | 44, 570 | 63, 907 | 200 | 928 |3,654 | 907 | 904 | 1308 
| | | | 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended March 28, 
1942—Continued 
Whooping =" 
cough Week ended Mar. 28, 1942 
Division and State Week ended— Dysentery En- [Rocky 
An- “itis | Lep- | tain | Tula- | shee 
Mar. | Mar. | *®8*| ame- | Bacil- ...4 infec- | "SY ae * | Fema | fever 
28, 1942 | 29, 1941 bic lary | ifed tious fever | 
NEW ENG. 
Eee 43 54 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire_--- 24 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
en 47 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts_-_.--- 251 7 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Rhode Island__..--- 4u 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut __...-.-- 72 67 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MID. ATL. 
New York.......... 455 334 0 5 7 0 0 0 0 1 
New Jersey__..----- 236 9s 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania___---- 211 430 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
E. NO. CEN. 
a id 195 322 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
il 41 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ESS 144 95 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 
Michigan 2__.....-- 201 427 0 2 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wy Riis cncnne 146 101 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
W. NO. CEN. | 
Minnesota. .......- 38 90 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
a ae 19 49 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
.sisCdA Ze 20 42 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
North Dakota_.-..-- & 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Dakota_--..-- 9 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nebraska.........-- 27 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
aS 32 119 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
sO. ATL. 
Delaware..........- 3 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Maryland 3......... 42 80 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 | 0 
es ee 19 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 
Virginia__.........- 23 99 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 1 | 0 
West Virginia. ____- 48 134 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
North Carolina...| 152] 307 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
South Carolina_-_-- 57 159 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
ES: 29 27 0 5 15 0 0 0 0 4 ll 
RR 20 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 
E. SO. CEN, 
Kentucky.......-- 105 82 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 
‘Tennessee. ........- 23 78 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Alabama. -....-.-.-- 40 83 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 
SS ee SE See 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Ww. SO. CEN. 
Arkansas. ......-.--- 8 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 
Louisiana. -.-....---- 7 12 0 0 ~ 0 0 0 0 1 8 
Oklahoma...-..-..--- 22 81 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
_, 187 322 0 3 33 0 0 0 0 0 5 
MOUNTAIN 
ae 5 a) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| REE 12 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wyoming. ........- 7 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 2 0 
IL « ccementen 18 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Mexico. -....-. ll 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ROOD. ...2cccsnes 60 40 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 
arr 44 90 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
POON csrcnnccceces 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PACIFIC 
Washington __-...- 77 79 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Oregon. ..... - 22000. 18 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Caliornis......cceo<-- 319 564 0 1 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 
5 ey 3, 685 5, 087 2 17 72 43 9 | 0 1 14 37 
12 weeks__.......... “47, 204 62,769 | | : | a mie 2 } | | a 
' 








1 New York City only. 2 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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April 3, 1942 518 
WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 
City reports for week ended March 14, 1942 
This table lists the reports from 87 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents across section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the table. 
: > 2 4 s2\,a4 
3 Influenza g 3 P| 3 3 Eg |b 
E s n ¢ ° 8 n a0 S 
3) ff % - 7 B | - 3% v5 
aj,2°0 423) 3 5 N4 ° SE i won 
& lade =e = ~ 2 eles 
4 | 43 2/3/83) a]/ele2/]8/s8/s 
a= <a 7} A—| 3 i Ss =°e 8 
= so 4 Se 3 Ss | a4 
Sis 3 S j}es| als 3 g | pels 
Q cS 16) Q 2 |2e Ay ay n n eS|S 
Atlanta, Ga 5 eliailiaiecia 0 0 32 3 0 0 10 0 2 0 0 1 
Baltimore, Md_-_-....--..- 1 1 6 0}; 395 1 27 0 26 0 0 25 
Billings, Mont needa 0 0 ome 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Birmingham, Ala__..----- 0 0 13 1 2 1 6 0 4 0 0 4 
ON nn 0 i) == 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Boston, Mass..---.-..-.--...- 2 | ae 0 120 0 15 0 123 0 0 42 
Bridgeport, Conn___------ 0 ); = 0 14 0 4 0 2 0 0 0 
Brunswick, Ga. ...--..---- 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
a 0 0 1 0 6 0 20 0 18 0 0 4 
=. eres 0 | 0 |. : 0 9 0 3 0 15 0 0 1 
Charteston, 8. O......... 0 0 38 1 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 1 
Chicago, Ill OSS 2 0 6 0 104 0 31 0 123 0 0 91 
Cincinnati, Ohio _..-_---- 0 | ae 4 5 0 10 0 22 0 0 15 
Cleveland, Ohio 1 0 9 0 s 0 s 0 75 0 2 19 
Columbus, Ohio 7m 2 0 1 1 15 0 5 0 5 0 0 1 
> LS 0 _- eee 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 
Cumberland, Md __---- 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 0 0 0 
Dallas, Tex ss 3 | a 0} 266 0 10 0 5 0 0 3 
Denver, Colo ee 3 0 20 0 114 0 4 0 11 0 0 6 
Detroit, Mich ara 6 0 2 1 85 1 21 0 145 0 0 40 
Duluth, Minn o!| oO 0 2 0 1 o| 0 0 0 
Fall River, Mass : 0 0 0 10 0 2 0 53 0 0 0 
Fargo, N. Dak . 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
, * 9 a 0 0 1 5 0 3 0 1 0 0 2 
Fort Wayne, Ind______-- 0 0 * 0 1 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 
Frederick, Md and 0 _ | ese 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Galveston, Tex s% 0 = 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Grand Rapids. Mich mi Waa... 1 10 0 3 Oo; 1 0}; 0] 4 
Great Falls, Mont....__..|_ 0 O}......| 0} 41| 0 0 0 0 1; o| 1 
Hartford, Conn aC: oe Oi 0| 32 0 0 0 ij oT; 2 
Helena, Mont. --.-..---.-- 0 | _| ae 0; oO 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0) 3 
SS, 2) es 0| 84 0 8 0 | 4 | 0 0} 3 
Indianapolis, Ind.........| 1| O|..--.. 1) 25 0; 10 0} 2%] O Oo; ou 
Kansas City, Mo 0; 0 | 0; 2] O 7 0 oi 0 | 6 
Kenosha, Wis 0 0 | 0; 1; 0 0; 0 1 0 0; 7 
Little Rock, Ark. ______- 0; oO; 7] Of} 16] O 2} 0; OO; oO 0 | 1 
Los Angeles, Calif. ___.._- 3 | 0 18 | 2) 447 | 0 24 | 1 28 | 0 0 23 
Lynchburg, Va.__----.-.-- 0 | 0 ea 0 0) 07 2) 0 0 0) 0 5 
| | | | | | | 
Memphis, Tenn. ______--- 0 0 | 4 | 1 9/ oO}; 9] O|} 7 1 1 5 
Milwaukee, Wis IRS 0) 0 eat 0 84 | 0° 0 0} 34 0 0 7 
Minneapolis, Minn 2. o!| 19! of} 9| Oo} 2! oO 0 15 
Missoula, Mont a; ae 0; oO 1}; Oo 0 1 0 0} 0 
Mobile, Ala 1 | {| 1 5 0) 6 0 1 0 0 | 0 
Nashville, Tenn 0 | 0 | 1 0 | 0) 5 | 0 2 | 0 0 | 7 
Newark, N. J 0; oO; 2] 0} 101) 1 | 4 0 25 | 0 0 | 28 
New Haven, Conn 0 | 0 1 | 0} 134 | 0 | 1 0 4 | 0 0 8 
New Orleans, La Saisie 0 | 0) 1 1 0 1 16 | 0 | 6 | 0 1 | 0 
New York, N. Y___...--- 26 1 | 122; 5] 40 8| 80 | 1 | 26) 0 3) a 
Omaha, Nebr__..........- 2 0 | 0 78 | 0 3 | 0 | 5 | 0 | 0 | 9 
Philadelphia, Pa __._...-- 2 | 0 | 7 | 3 23 | 0; 2) 0; 304 0 2 | 52 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ________ 1}; o; 3] a] 2] of a! of 120 0 2} 9 
Portland, Maine edd 0} 0 | 0 12 | 2 | 2 | 0 | 1 | 0) 0 | 1 
Providence, R. I_____.---- 0; 0) 0; Ist} oO} 2 0}; 6] oO; 6} & 
} ; | ' | | j } 
Pueblo, Colo. -_.........- 0 0 | 0} 17/ o| o or. 2) 2e 0 | 8 
| Oo; 0} 0 4; Oo; 2 | 90 ; tl] oO 0; il 
Raleigh, N.C. ..........- 0) 0} | Of tt) of; Of OF; 12! © 0 0 
ee, hf, ee ; i] 2@ 0 10; 0 | 0; oO; 3; 0 0 7 
Richmond, Va_....._____- 1! ol 2! 2 2 0 5 o' 6! Oo o! 0 













































































519 April 3, 1942 
City reports for week ended March 14, 1942—Continued 
é Twe leg! ele] ele 
= Influenza -<%; Ss | ¢ g | £& | ‘te 
g | 5s ie: ¢/&/¢|, |#&/s 
; g 7 2 os|~ 
s |z8 2/z8/2¢/2] 2 | 2 art 
s | 32 e lSe/ E/E) 2] 5 |sk| ze 
£168 2ie2issi@/;sgizsié&ss3eis 
2 1S2l ¢ = £8 = e = |2£2/8 
g- | ¢$ 3 42sie8/] = 2 i 2/162 
= |6 a © S oe & 3 s = ~—ae 
~ = == = © Ee ~ R 
a o>) Oo Qa a a8 a 0 D n BO |S 
Roanoke, Va-.__-.......-- 0 _ | ane 0 0 0 2 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 
Rochester, N. Y_..------- 0 | eae: 0 6 0 2 o| 9! Oo o 2B 
Sacramento, Calif_.__.__-- 2 ) See 0} 115 0 2 0; 0 0 0 9 
St. Joseph, Mo. .......... 0 >) 0 § 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 
St. Louis, Mo............- 0 3 ae 0 0 . 0; 2] Oo 1 | 6 
St. Paul, Minn__.......... Ss Oe: 0) 493 0 6 0 | s| 0 | o| @ 
Salt Lake aq Utah..... 0 ) = 1 17 0 1 0 3 1 61 & 
San Antonio, Tex. ____._- 0 0 5 2 18 0 7 0 1 0 | 0) 1 
San Francisco, Calif-_.-..- 2 |) oT 0; 152 0 5 0 12 0 0 0 
Savannah, Ga. -.......-..-.- 0 0 34 4 34 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 
Senttie, Wagh..........+.-- 0 |) 0 10 2 10 0 2 0 0 | 36 
Shreveport, La__.......-- 1 0 2 0 6 0 6 0 0 0 0 | 0 
South Bend, Ind___...---- 0 | ae 0 1 0 0 0 30 0 0 4 
Spokane, Wash___......-- 0 >} RR 1 6 0 2 0 2 0 0 3 
Springfield, Ill__....----.-| 0 ef. .... 0| 159 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 
Springfield, Mass. ......-- 0 | oe 0 25 0 5 0 13 0 0 13 
Kh eee 0 | ee 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
SS & ee 0 i 0 33 0 2 0 14 0 0 | 42 
,, & , ae 0 0 2 2 5 0 0 0 ! 0 1 2 
Terre Haute, Ind_-_._..--- 0 | Meee 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Topers, Kans. .......s.-- 0 | = 0 3 0 0 0 7 0 0 | 3 
=» See 0 | 0 1 0 2 0 4 0 10 0 0 13 
Washington, D. C__....-- ae. 2 0; Si 2 17 0 16; 0 0 26 
Wheeling, W. Va_-_-..---- 0 5 0 32 1 4 0 2 | 0 0 1 
Wichita, Kans___.......-- 0 0 1 0; 2 0 5 0 3 | 0 0 | 3 
Wilmington, Del__--_---- | ae; See 0 0! 6 0; 10; 0 o| oO 
Wilmington, N. C__...-.- 0 |) ee 0 116 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 
Winston-Salem, N. C__..- 0 0 1 0; 64 0 1 0 1 0 0| 0 
Worcester, Mass____....-- 0 lessen 0 24 0 6 0 7 0 0 | 61 
Dysentery, amebic.—Cases: New York, 2; St. Louis, 1; San Francisco, 1. 
Dysentery, bacillary—Cases: Los Angeles, 4. 


Typhus fever.—Cases: Charleston, 8. C., 1; New York, 1. 


Rates (annual basis) per 100,000 population for the group of 87 cities in the preceding 
table (estimated population, 1942, 33,901,316) 








Diph-| Influenza | Mea- | Pneu- | S48 | small-| h3ig | ine?” 
Period theria sles monia | fever pox fever | comm 


cases | Cases | Deaths| #5¢5 | deaths! casas | CAS°S | cases | cases 





Week ended Mar. 14, 1942._| 10.00 | 35.84 6.31 | 685.52 | 85,82 | 256.40 0. 31 2.15 | 165.34 
Average for week 1937-41_..-| 17.54 | 98.12 | 16.46 [1227.38 | 113.80 | 280.53 4.19 4.03 | 177.29 









































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 


Provinces—Communicable diseases—W eek ended February 28, 1942.— 
During the week ended February 28, 1942, cases of certain com- 
municable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Canada as follows: 




















Prince “ New Sas- British 
Disease Edward nom Bruns- _ <- ro mg katch-} AF |Colum-| Total 
Island | °°" | wick ° arlo | tobe ewan berta bia 

cect —————— — 
Cerebrospinal meningitis eR ee 3 ) ae | ee 1 1 2 14 
Chickenpox. __...-.---- Ease 19 41 103 308 57 33 40 127 728 
Epipietheris. .......<<<ces-- PGCE _ | eae 13 6 3 2 ee 8 40 
cn Ee eae aa ; a ee ees, See Sean 7 
German measles_.....--- ares 2 Sci 7 13 27 5 50 169 
Influenza. ..............- Dene 19 21 4 | eee 14 92 
Measles 5a I 7) 203 124 212 73 22 20 67. 
ONS Sea 3 | ae 403 332 114 27 74 396 | 1,609 
Pneuinoria ............ {| ees 15 | Ee Se: 49 77 
Poliomyelitis ........-- 1 an 1 
Seorlet fever s 15 11 77 307 57 75 64 29 643 
Tuberctilosis | 2 4 10| 6o| 46]...... ei 124 
Typhoid and paraty- 

phoid fever ans eae 3 | aS SPRES IE Ss eee 1 25 
Undula it fever aoa 1 2 _ a Sos cet 2 s 
Whooping cough Tee ene 72 76 1 Se 2 19 193 
Other communicable dis- | | 

enses 7 een 3 218 26 17 1 5 277 























COSTA RICA 


Notifiable diseases—January 1942.—During the month of January 
1942, certain notifiable diseases were reported in Costa Rica as follows: 











— —--. . 
| | 
Disease Cases Deaths s || Disease | Cases Deathis 
| | 1 oa gee satire! ie tae a 
ES eI RE RE Oe | 0 eee i Scarlet fever ) eee 
ON eee | ere || Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 17 1 
TENIR. cos ceslercuinaibudioumcass _ |} ees | W hooping cough 2p Sere 
MALTA 


Notifiable diseases— December 1941.—During the month of December 
1941, certain notifiable diseases were reported in the island of Malta, 
including the island of Gozo, as follows: 



































! 
Disease | Cases | Deaths | Disease Cases Deaths 
3 pa || ee 
Cancer ae ae re nee i 2 
Cerebrospinal meningitis. —_---- 2 ih  — “ana 30 5 
Chickenpox Schicen _\ Puerperal fever_...............- (| RES erie 
eee saan 19 || Scarlet fever._.................. | See 
Diarrhea and enteritis vavsnstes eae ane 1 
years of age) .___.__-- = aed 34 || Trachoma | Se 
Diphtheria 31 6 || Tuberculosis (respiratory sys- 
EEE EL Eee 1 tem) as 11 
Erysipelas 6 1 || Typhoid fever... 25 7 
Gastroenteritis aka ae ‘ 51 |; Undulant fever 33 1 
eRe eakelaed | eas Whooping cough_--...........- 25 1 
Measles a 2 | siinielatalia 1| 
{| 




















